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THE LATE MEETING AT PARIS. 


The following are the speeches which were delivered by Messrs. 
caper de Lamartine, and Odillon Barrot, after the dinner on the 
9th t. 


Mr. Scoste spoke as follows :—Mr. President, in the name of- 


the English and Irish anti-slavery deputies, now in Paris, allow 
me to return you our best thanks for the friendly and generous 
reception you haye given us, as the representatives of the great 
body of abolitionists in our native land. They have sent us hither 
as the representatives of their principles and feelings—you have 
received us as such; and we accept the splendid hospitalities of 
this evening as a pledge of the aavotiin you feel towards the 
sacred cause of human freedom, and of your determination to 
aid us in achieving that freedom for the whole human race. 
Permit me, Sir, to add, that I trust this meeting—called for no 
selfish purpose, intended to advance no private ends—will conduce 
to the maintenance of between the great nations we respec- 
tively represent, and that the only puna | of these nations hence- 
forth will be found in deeds of benevolence and mercy—not in 
those of revenge and blood. : 
We came hither, Sir, on the invitation of the French societ, 
for the abolition of slavery, to attend a great public ee 
that society intended should have been held in Paris on Monday last, 
but which was interdicted by the government for reasons we shall 
neither canvass nor condemn : we are permitted, however, to meet 
you, Sir, and this distinguished company in private, as the friends 
of a cause dear to our hearts, and thi gy Mh a ayo us for 
any disappointment we might have felt that our expectations 
and your intentions were not realized. To this company, then, 
convened under these circumstances, we make our ap in be- 
half of suffering and oppressed millions, in the fullest confidence 
that the eminent persons of whom it is composed will cordially 
— to that appeal, and not relax in their exertions, until there 
not be found on the face of the earth a slave to water the 
eng which he cultivates with his tears, or crimson it with his 
It is not, however, gentlemen, as an Englishman I meet you on 
the present occasion—it is not as Frenchmen I address you. Proud 
as we may be of these appellations, there is one more sacred and 
tender—one that links us with the bt ge human — of 
man! It is as a man sympathising with his op i fellow-man 
—feeling the pressure of Ris chain, and enw todas his de- 
liverance from bondage, that I address you, and conjure you by 
all that is inviolable in human rights—by all that is immutable in 
justice—and by all that is sacred in religion, to urge forward the 
cause of abolition in this country, as a great debt you owe to 





mankind ; and, above all, to him who is the great Father of all, 
and who commands. us to “ break every yoke, and let the 
oppressed go free.” 

entlemen, this morning I had the honour of laying be- 
fore some of you the results of emancipation in the British 
colonies in the West Indies, South America, Southern Africa, and 
the Indian Ocean. By that act of justice nearly a million of 
human beings were raised to the dignity and the privileges of free- 
men. The liberty they never forfeited by crime they have shown 
themselves worthy to possess by their admirable conduct. Their 
transition from slavery to freedom was unmarked by turbulence 
orcrime. They received their freedom as a boon from heaven, 
and were too grateful for its promised blessings to dream of 
revenge for past injuries, or to stain the sacred gift with the blood of 
their oppressors. In the emancipated colonies of Great Britain 
the utmost tranquillity exists, ‘The fear of revolts and insurrec- 
tions has passed away with slavery. The laws are everywhere 
respected and obeyed. Crime has rapidly diminished, and in some 
districts almost wholly disappeared. Where treated fairly and 
honourably by their masters, the industry of the negro freemen 
abounds. The withdrawal of women, either wholly or in 


cases—the education of the children in the schools, and, above all, 
the unparalleled drought which has prevailed during the most 
important periods of the last two years in Jamaica, Barbados, and 
British Guiana, have affected the production of sugar, but not to 
the extent that was feared ; and, should the coming seasons be 

ropitious, there is no doubt that the crop will greatly increase. 

n the meantime it is satisfactory to know that the exports of 
British manufactured s to the colonies has increased in 
value more than one-third since emancipation has taken place, 
a decisive proof of the increase of the internal commerce of the 
colonies, and of the increased comforts of the people. The state- 
ments put forth by some parties in France, that Great Britain was 
prepared to sacrifice her West to her East Indian possessions is tco 
absurd to need refutation. In emancipating her slaves she yielded 
to the moral sense and religious feelings of her people ; and she 
anticipates, at no distant period, an. increase to her resources and 
her greatness from that act of justice and mercy. 

Permit me, gentlemen, to call your attention to one or two 
points, for the purpose of showing the true position of the aboli- 
tionists of Great Britain, in relation to some questions which 
they find to be the subjects of great interest in France at the 
present moment. I shall do so, however, not for the prpers of 
provoking discussion or controversy, but simply in t 
explanation. The right of search is one of those points. I give 
no on on its political bearings, nor on the delicate questions 
to which it has given birth. leave that to statesmen. I 
beg, however, most unequivocally to observe, that the great 

y of British abolitionists do not look to treaties, however 
comprehensive their terms, or stringent their conditions, or 

rfect their machinery, to put an end to the detestable traffic 
in human beings. They are persuaded that the most effectual 
mode of accomplishing that object is the universal abolition of 
slavery itself. That is the root of the giant evil. Destroy the 
slave-markets, and you destroy the slave-trade. Leave them 
open, and that fatal scourge to humanity will continue. Under 
the treaties which already exist between Great Britain and other 
powers, the slave-trade has doubled the number of its victims 
and its horrors. No, gentlemen, it is not by treaties that the 
slave-trade is to be suppressed, but by the universal abolition of 
slavery. In making these remarks let me not be misunderstood. 
I would speak with all possible respect of the diplomatic acts of 
the British and French governments. I believe they have been 
actuated by pure and honourable motives in negociating the treaty 
which has unfortunately given rise to so much painful discussion. 
They have sought to brand the slave-trade as piracy, and to 
engage other nations to follow their example. I honour them for 





this; though it is my deliberate conviction that the slave-trade 
can never be extinguished by the measures they propose to adopt 
for that purpose. : me 

Another point is the existence of slavery in British India. 
Gentlemen, I admit and deplore its existence there. Itisa en 
tion, however, to what extent it has the sanction of law. But, 
whether it be the creature of law or of custom—whether it have 
the sanction of the Koran or the Shasters, it is a fact, and we 
have to deal with it asa fact. I now proceed to show you what 
has been done in reference to its abolition. During the govern- 
ment of Earl Grey, in 1833, the charter of the East India 





Company was renewed. In the bill submitted to the House of. 
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Commons for that purpose, there was a clause which provided for 
the complete extinction of slavery in all its forms in: 
ions of Great Britain on 12th of April, 1837, or sooner 

it could be effected. The clause, in its passage through both 
houses of parliament, encountered much: o tion ; and, finally, 
as it the House of Lords, the date for the final extinction 
was stricken out, and the as it now stands on the charter 
act, merely enacts that measures be forthwith taken for ameliorat- 
ing the condition of the slaves, or mitigating the state of slavery 
in British India, and for extinguishing it so soon as it should 

acticable. Nine years have away since the charter act 
Sisame law, and the abolition of slavery has not been secured ; nor, 
indeed, have any effectual measures been taken to secure that end. 
We have waited for the reports of government on the subject, and, 
having obtained them, are exerting ourselves to secure its imme- 
diate and entire abolition ; nor, shall we rest until it is secured. 
Help us, gentlemen, in this great work, by the abolition of slavery 
in the French colonies. 

Allow me now to address you as Frenchmen. You have in 
your colonies upwards of two hundred and sixty thousand slaves ; 
their condition is deplorable. To you they look, and, with up- 
lifted hands, plead for deliverance. Will you turn a deaf ear to 
their cries! Ifa wretch were brought into this assembly fettered 
from neck to heel—if that wretch were a woman—a woman in 
circumstances the most delicate, and she presented to your atten- 
tion her bleeding person, fresh from the ellation of the whip, 


-would you not be horror-stricken! Would you not indignantly 


demand by whom this poor wretch had been scourged? Ah 
tlemen, she isa slave! Will you not bind up her wounds ! 
Will you not shake the fetters from her limbs? Will you not 
deliver her from the grasp of her oppressor? Yes, you generously 
ly. Well then, gentlemen, let it be done immediately, uncon- 
ditionally, entirely. Remember there are two hundred and sixty 
thousand human beings in your colonies liable to the same treat- 
ment. Who can imagine the aggregate amount of their sufferings— 
who can paint the depth of their degradation! Rescue them, I 
beseech you, from the horrible condition in which they have 
been placed by the cupidity and — of their fellow-men, 
Iam the more carnest in asking this at your hands, because I 
believe that your example on other nations holding slaves is 
more powerful than our own; they will follow you whither 
they would refuse to follow us, or whither they would follow 
us reluctantly. The example of France in the abolition of 
slavery in her dependencies will, whenever it shall take B 
be paramount. Spain, Holland, Brazil, and, above all, the nited 
States will feel its force, and adopt it as their own. Gentle- 
men, the destinies for weal or woe of six millions of the human 
family held in abject slavery are in your hands. As their feeble 
advocate, I plead for them—let me not plead in vain. Nor let 
me forget to add that Africa, prostrate and bleeding at every 
ee stretches out her hands to you in behalf of her children. 
erminate emsie” J in the countries to which I have referred, and 
ou terminate the slave-trade, which has so long desolated and 
ed her, and afflicted and d ed mankind. 

entlemen, I do not find slavery inscribed on your charter. On 

the contrary, there [ find written the glorfous words “liberty and 
agg ea These are the birth-right and inheritance of French- 
men. But you would be unworthy of these blessings, if you with- 
held them from any human being born within the mits of your 
great empire, whatever might be the colour of his skin, or his 
condition in life. Seek to render that charter, of which you 


sof ipa boast, a great truth wherever your flag floats, or your 


ence extends. 

Again, allow me, Mr. President, to return you the grateful 
acknowledgments of the anti-slavery deputies present for the 
fraternal reception you have given them, and the gencrous hospi- 
talities you have shown them since their arrival in France ; and to 

their earnest hope that the divine blessing may rest on 
your counsels, and crown your efforts on behalf of the oppressed 


with speedy and complete success. 

M. de Lamartine.—Gentlemen, in listening to the pious and 
glowing words of Mr. Scoble (words animated by the warmth of 
a zeal so truly divine that they made their way to your hearts, 
notwithstanding the difference of language) ; in applauding with 
you those appeals to the love of universal jiberty—the national 
characteristic of France since, half a century ago, she achieved 
liberty for herself—and those invocations to the exercise of French 
influence throughout the world, in order that that influence may 
hallow itself by the universal abolition of the infamous commerce 
in slaves ; I experience a double sentiment—one of joy, and another 
of sorrow. Yes, I rejoice from py Seren heart. 1 see here, in bro- 
therly union, men of different lan uages, countries, birth, and 
opinions, who, actuated by the single esire of doing good, have 
left their habitation and their country, have traversed the sea 
and a foreign land, in order to combine their efforts in favour of a 
cause which affects neither themselves, their families, their children, 
nor even their fellow-citizens, and to devote themselves to the 
regeneration of a race of men whom they do not know—whom 
they-have never seen—whom they never will see—whose benedic- 
tions will doubtless follow them into heaven, but whose gratitude 
‘cannot reach them here below! ‘There is a disinterestedness in 
the present age which is accused of selfishness; but it is a disin- 
‘terestedness required by love to men, and rewarded by God. 

_ At the same time, sence, T could not i my feelings, 
when I recollected that these sublime . manifestations of love 


vigour so sineere and eloquent in the mouth of Mr. Scoble and his 
ld not be cherished be these walls ; but that, 
on the contrary, you would not have quitted this meeting, the 
wotds which you have heard would scarcely have grown cold in 
your weep haw malevolent challen odleus insinuations, and 
interested clamours, would distort the actions, the men, the hes, 
and throw over all a false colour, burlesque and ridicule—the first 
socom of all truth. We must expect them, and we must 
rave them. Social, gy tar. and political truth would be too 
easy to follow, and too beautiful to embrace, were there not be- 
tween her and us the interested hand of custom, and the sharp 
points of calumny ! 

What will be said of us, gentlemen? Two things: that, in 
urging men’s minds to the solution of the question of slavery in 
our colonies, we are revolutionists ; and that, in wishing the com- 
bined efforts of all civilized people for the abolition of the slave- 
trade, we are no longer patriots. Let us reply. 

We are revolutfonists. You see in what manner! You have 
just heard the prudent, well-weighed, irreproachable words of the 
speaker whom I follow; you have heard those of the duke 
of Broglie, of M. Passy, of M. Barrot; words which might fall 
from hence between the master and the slave, without awaken- 
ing in their hearts any other sentiments than those of justice, 
mercy, and resignation. Our meetings have never heard any 
others. I assert that we are not, we do not wish to be, spouters of 
humanity, agitators of philanthropy, and from this place, where 
we are in safety, where we live under the protection of the laws 
and public authority, to hurl into our colonies I know not 
what arbitrary principles, pregnant with disorder and ruin, and to 
carry away at once the colonists, the masters, and the slaves. 
No; this would be both crime and cowardice ; for, while we 
should receive applauses without danger in banquets-like this, or 
on the resounding marble of the tribune, we should endanger our 
brethren, our fellow-citizens, in the colonies—the first object of our 
eg and our affection. (Unanimous applause. ) 

hat, then, do we wish! ‘That which has been told you, and 

that by mouths which add authority to their words ; not to effect, 
but to prevent a revolution ; to restore a a ae and to preserve 
our colonial society. We wish, gradually, slowly, prudently, to 
introduce the black into the enjoyment of humanity, to which 
we invite him under the tutelage of the mother-country, as a 
child to complete her family, on not as a savage to destroy it. 
We desire it on the indispensable conditions of indemnity to the 
colonists, of ual initiation for the slave: we wish that the 
conducting of the blacks to liberty may bea progressive and secure 

e from one rank to another rank, and not an abyss in 
which all would be engulphed—planters and blacks, property, 
labour, and colonies. See, gentlemen, what revolutionists we are ! 
We say to the colonists, Fear te : our justice and our power 
is there to guarantee your wealth and your safety. We say tothe 
slaves, Do not attempt to obtain any thing by other means than 
by public opinion: you will have no liberty but what we shall 
have prepared for you—but what will blend itself with good 
order and labour. If you call this revolution, then indeed we are 
revolutionists—revolutionists, like order! revolutionists, like the 
law ! revolutionists, like religion ! revolutionists, like Fenelon, like 
Mirabeau, like Fox, like Canning, like O’Connell, like the most 
conservative ministers of Great Britain ; like all those great legisla- 
tors and statesmen who find that a social truth has, by evidence, fixed 
itself in the opinion of a people, and boldly take it from the hands of 
philosophers in order to place it in those of the legislator, in the 
region offacts. May God give us many revolutionists of this species 
and destructive revolutions will wait a long time? (New app use.) 

We excite, we cherish, do you say, hope among the blacks? See 
what acrime! You'do not know, then, that the only punishment 
which God has not permitted man to inflict upon his fellow is 
despair! You do not know, then, that nothing sustains patience 
like hope, and that there are no bayonets, nor squadrons, nor pri- 
sons, nor manacles, which can equal, in order to retain the blacks 
in obedience and tranquillity, the assurance that the mother- 
country, that the government, seriously occupies itself with their 
condition—that ray of hope which issues from hence to gleam upon 
oe last pier dhe a capo 4 show them from afar domestic 

iness and li re § use). 
a much for the rst accusation. 

And now, is it trie that we are not patriots, because we wish 
to give a ee, to a whole race of men, proscribed, and without 
a home under the sun! Is it true that we are less patriotic than 
those who, while congratulating themselves on having all the 
benefits of civilized life, are not willing that others should possess 
them? Does the heritage of the chil of God upon this earth 
resemble that limited heritage of the father of a y, where 
some of the children have a smaller portion in order that a 
may be given'to their brothers? No, you know it well. The vast 
domain of the common Father of men is without bounds: it ex- 
tends itself, with civilization and labour, as far as new races pre- 
sent themselves to cultivate it ; it is infinite in space, in rights, in 
facilities, in resources. It is the field of God. He who bounds it, 
and who says to others “You shall not enter here,” not onl 
encroaches be man—he encroaches upon God himself. He 
not only unfeeling and cruel, he is ous and insane. 
(Lively assent.) 

Would it not be well to understand clearly what is called 
patriotism, in order that we may not eternally repel, as reproaches, 
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ill-defined terms, which alienate our thoughts from one another, 
and sow error and irritation among a —_ nations ! 

Patriotism is the rare 20902 the duty of man, attached 
by nature to his count ve all, by all the ties of family and of 
nationality, which is but a family on an extended scale. He 
who should not be a patriot would not be a complete man ; he 
would be a nomade. Why is it so honourable to die for one’s 
country? It is because one dies for something more than one’s 
self, for something divine, for the duration and perpetuity of that 
immortal family which has begotten us, and from which we have 
received every thing. (Cheers.) 

But there are two kinds of patriotism. There is one which 
consists of all the enmities, of all the prejudices, of all the coarse 
antipathies, which people brutalized L. governments interested 
in disuniting them nourish one against another. I detest tho- 
roughly, I despise thoroughly, I thoroughly, neighbouring 
and rival nations; therefore I am a good patriot! This is the 
brutal axiom of some men at the present day. You see that 
this patriotism costs little: it is sufficient to be ignorant, to revile, 
and to hate. (Loud cheering.) 

Pa is another kind of it, whieh, on the contrary, is made up 
of all the truths, of all the resources, of all the rights, which men 
have in common, and which, while cherishing its own count 
before all others, permits its sympathies to flow beyond the limits 
of races, languages, and frontiers, and looks upon different nations 
as the units which compose that one t whole, of which 
nations are the rays, but civilization is the centre. This is the 
patriotism of religion, of philosophers, and of the greatest states- 
men ; this was the patriotism of the men of 1789, that of your 
fathers, that which, by the contagiousness of ideas, has acquired 
more influence for our country than even the armies of your 
imperial epoch, and which preserved them most effectually. 
Yes, our own ancestors of 1789 showed us, in 1792, that those who 
dared to love mankind knew how to die for their country. 

Them also they calumniated, reviled, and sought to delhoce u 
to the derision and anger of the people! ‘Them also they: carne 
of being the dupes or the accomplices of the machiavelian designs 
of England, to destroy our colonies in regenerating them. They 
replied by naming their pretended accomplices in the parliament 
and associations of Great Britain. And who were they? - Who 
were these pretended conspirators against the liberty, the rights, 
and the security of our colonies! These pretended enemies of 
France; who were they, gentlemen! Precisely those who, repre- 
senting the opposition, combatted with the greatest perseverance 
the hostile and jealous sentiments of the English government, 
against our allies, 
was Wilberforce ! It was Sheridan! It was Lord Holland! It was 
Fox! It was the French party! It was the most enthusiastic 
advocates of the influence of your liberty throughout the world— 
those men who exclaimed im full parliament, that to separate 
France from England would be to mutilate European civilization ; 
or who would havé said with Fox and O’Counell, that France 
and England were together the pedestal of modern liberty, the 
pedestal on which the statue of a would be raised to the 
greatest elevation upon record. Behold the conspirators! To 
name them is to acquit them. 

The susceptibilities of the two countries, naturally irritable after 
the painful political collisions which have taken place between 
them, have been excited. Mr. Scoble has touched on this point 
with as much loyalty as delicacy ; I thank him for it. I would 
have avoided it; but it is better to explain one’s self openly and 
without reserve. Public fecling has been unnecessarily aroused 
concerning a treaty, the time for which was badly chosen, and 
its extension and forms ill devised ; but the principle of which 
(it was our own) cannot be abandoned by us, and was, in my 

inion, honoured in the intentions of those who negociated it. 
6 ight murmurs. ) 

hat, gentlemen? because, upon specified shores, on points 
determined with prudence, and on of the ocean which we 
mean to define and to guard with possible guarantees for our 
commerce, and the utmost + for our honour, this flag would 
be united with that of entire civilized Europe to repress an infa- 
mous commerce in men?! Is it fitting the dignity of the French 
flag that it should consent to cover with inviolability the crime 
of those foreign vessels, those ’tween decks, those floating charnel- 
houses filled with human victims, instead of a great and sacred 
principle of humanity and liberty, for the benefit of man and in 
the name of. God? Ah! it was not thus that the honour of the 
of France was understood the orator and statesman who, 
residing at that day in the national assembly, saluted it for the 
bret time from the height of the tribune. “ national colours 
of France,” cried Mirabeau, “ will go forth upon the seas, and be 
the symbol of this brotherhood of the friends of liberty all over 
the world.” What would bed pace — of the destinies of the 
revolution have said, if they had told him that, fifty years from the 
day on which he gave utterance to those beautiful words, they 
would dare to invoke for the pirates of America, Portugal, or 
Spain, the right of sheltering their crimes under the inviolabilit 
of the tricoloured flag! He would not have believed it ; and with 
reason. France does not will it! : 


Gace meen, genome, let us brave these miserable yelpin 
of an odious interest, hiding itself under the hoiniueabieueieset 
national sentiment, which will, however, soon detect the shameful 
eombinations which it serves to veil, Patriotism will withdraw 


its mantle, and interested will blush to be discovered in 
all its nakedness, and in all its weakness! A name has just been 


ay Apr iearene sii ve en eee, 


against our revolution, against ourselves! It- 


pronounced, the venerated name of a man who passed through the 
same trials as ourselves, and tri over them—for every truth 
has its calvary, ‘where 18 tush rt before it can tri .. This 
man was the apostle of the abolition of the slav was 


Wilberforce! H inently st duri 
ge tm gig whe 


‘for the restoration of one proscribed race ; 


with that fixedness of purpose and calm determination which 
belong only to those men who devote themselves to one idea, be- 
cause an idea is a thing which does not die, an eternal thing ; it 

artakes, so to speak, of the duration of him who lives and endures 
or ever—of God. Those who in his time called themselves prac- 
tical men, often held up his intentions and his eonscientiousness to 
the derision of pre ewan of Great Britain. He did not, how- 
ever, despair ; there was a day, a glorious day, in his life, a 
day for which he seems to have lived all the long number of his 
years. This was the day when the parliament of his country 
posed the act of emancipation—the 28th of July, 1833, Wilber- 
orce yet lived; but, as if he had waited for the reward of his life 
before quitting it, his last hour drew near when his friends came 
to announce to him that the liberating act was passed, and that his 
idea was realized; his derided idea, calumniated, reviled, torn 
like the garments of martyrs, during half a century, had become a 
law of his country, and would very soon become a law of humanity ! 


eternity, and who for a long time had not uttered a word, seemed 
to revive like a flame on the stirring of the cinders ; he joined 
his hands, attenuated by old age and worn out by toil ; he lifted 
them towards heaven, from whence he had derived his strength, 
and from whence had come the victory ; he blessed God, he said, 
as the author of all things. “My object is accomplished: I die 
content!” And afew moments afterwards his spirit rose into 
eternity, carrying before God the chains of a million of men. 
(Cheers.) Gentlemen, let us place always before our eyes this 
example of patience triumphing over the injustice and prejudice 
of the age, and let us pray God that half a century of labours 
and calumnies may deserve for us a similar result. (Applause. ) 

I request in my turn to propose a toast anal to 
sentiments which unite us all. Gentlemen, to the unity of 
nations ; a unity of ideas and of religion by means of intellectual 
communication—languages, and by means of material communica- 
tion—railroads; to that unity which centuples the resources of 
the human race by the power of association, and prepares for 
a divine unity, namely, the brotherhood of all races and of all 
men. 

M. Opitit0on Barrotr.—Gentlemen, it is the property of a good 
and holy cause, like ours, to be capable of being advocated under 
different aspects. I am in perfect unison of intention and senti~ 
ment with M. de Lamartine, with respect to the principle and 
object of the great work of slave-emancipation, to which he brings 
the aid of his pure and elevated genius; but he will pardon 
me for differing with him as to some of the means of accom- 
plishing it. Thanks be to God, the cause of the abolition of 
slavery is gained, irrevocably gained, in our country, both as to 
right and principle. Who now in France, in this land which but 
to touch is to be free, will have the melancholy a to 
assert that man can have a right of property over his fellow 
Let such an one commence by snatching from the body which he 
would possess the soul which makes it a man, his fellow, his 
equal before God! What! You acknowledge that the slave has 
a conscience, you allow him a free choice, because you judge and 
punish him ; and do you afterwards assimilate him to an 
to a thing capable of appropriation? Ah! it is not such and such 
men, it is not such peg such a nation, it is the human conscience 
which revolts against a pretension so absurd! het propane 
the right of using and abusing—embrace the material world, its 
dominion is thus sufficiently vast; but that it should extend 
to man, to that divine creature who belongs not to himself, this 
is an insult to God and man—it is sacrilege! (Cheers. 

Gentlemen, M. de Lamartine has just told you, with that 
admirable poetry which is the language also of truth and 
good sense, that the question has left the hands of the 
moralist and the philosopher, to enter those of the hee: 
The principle of abolition is secured; we draw near, I hope, 
to its realization. Let us not then embarrass such a posi- 
tion. Let us guard bringing the public 5 
with the abolition of slavery into collision with the sentiment, 
not less respectable, of national honour. Our cause will 
nothing by such a conflict. The traffic in slaves was a crime 
in the eyes of humanity before it became sa in the eyes of our 
sooner laws. The indignation which I have ever experienc 
at a commerce which is infamous in its object, and atrocious in 
its details, is in no d weakened in me ; but, believe it, each 


nation is se ge with repressing this, as well as every other 
crime, without alienating or delegating any portion of "pe 
sovereignty which no government can alienate or. ge 
Nations may unite together to banish slavery from the earth 
they may make, in sight of one another and of the civilized 

an engagement to pursue the accomplishment of this noble caus 
by all proper means ; this is an alliance truly holy ;. but a 
attainment of this common object, each on must act at fu 
liberty, and preserve its independence. To confound soven 
ties, to lose sight of the Mew Pastel of the territory: or th 
flag, to place this inviolability in abeyance before a forei i 
diction, thus to put the sentiments of humanity in o on to 
those of nati pride, to create a collision between two noble 





passions, this, instead of raising a power for the abolition of 





The holy old man, who was already absorbed in the thoughts of , 
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or tm negdeg aerdetadlaged ¢amnadines. 1h Pardon me 
these reservations; after the deep and lively emotions with which 
the eloquent words of M. de Lamartine have filled you, nothing 
less than an imperative sense of duty, and a regard to the interest 
of our cause itself, could have constrained me to present them to 
you. (Gheering.) 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


- The state of the Lascars in London is not within our province. 

Mr. Abdy’s letter to Mr. Tappan does not quite suit us. 

Other articles are under consideration, 

_. The Committee have been sorry to learn that some of their friends in 
the country have not been able conveniently or regularly to procure the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter. They beg, therefore, to say, that, if, in cases of 
difficulty, information be sent to the Anti-slavery office, their best en- 
deavours shall be used to supply a remedy. 

Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society may be forwarded to the Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esq.) at 
the Society’s Office, 27, New Broad Street, London. 

Communications for the Editor of the Anti Slavery Reporter also should 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 


Anti-Slavery AWeporter, 


LONDON, Aprit 61a. 














In our account of the proceedings which took place in the House 
of Commons on the Ist of March, in relation to the exportation 
of labourers from India to Mauritius, the speech of Mr. Hawes 


was incorrectly reported ; and for the sake, both of Mr. Hawes 


himself, and of Sir Lionel Smith, upon whom a reflection might 

pear to be cast, we take the earliest opportunity of —re 
the error. Mr. Hawes said, “the noble lord ——, h 
referred to the despatches of Sir Lionel Smith; but even Sir 
Lionel Smith justified him in doubting the authority of the 
Mauritians. He said in these very despatches that he looked 
with extreme jealousy and distrust to the opinion of any person 
connected with slavery, and that he did not feel inclined to trust 
much to the professions of parties who were still mourning over 
the loss of their slaves.” 





From the notice with which the anti-slavery body in this 
country has recently been favoured by some portions of the 
public press, it might be suspected that some parties unnamed 
are pursuing objects of unusual importance. It is not customary 
to be loud in the abuse of anti-slavery societies, except when 
their influence is particularly dreaded. We thank our useful, 
though not very courteous, contemporaries for their note of 
warning, and shall endeavour not to be wanting in the vigilance 
and activity which their invectives so distinctly challenge. We 
are ially indebted on this occasion to the Courier, who 
exhibited us to the public on the 29th ult., in an ultra-violent 
article, which, but for want of room, we would have transferred 
to our columns, We will make room for an extract, however, 
that our readers may appreciate the veraciousness of the writer. | 

The difficulty remains to be solyed—what is to be done for the West 
Labour is wanted ; without labour they perish. But 
the humanity gentlemen will not tolerate the importation of leben in the 
shape of Hill Coolies from India. They will not hear of Africans fresh 
from the African coast. For black skins the labour is too severe. But 
they kindly condescend to grant a permit for all the importation of white skins 
from Europe which can be obtained. 

The last sentence is either absolute ignorance, or wilful false- 





On the 22nd of March, Lord Stanley stated in the House of 
Commons that he should shortly move the appointment of two 
select committees; the one of them to inquire into the state of 
the different West India colonies, in reference to the existing 
relations between employers and labourers, the rate of wages, the 
supply of labour, the system and nse of cultivation, and the 
general state of their rural and agricultural economy ; and the 
other into the state of the British possessions on the west coast of 


Africa, more ially with reference to their present relations 
with the Sthomive native tribes. It is sicentteat from the 


lines of inquiry thus announced, that subjects of the greatest 
importance are to be taken up ; and, indeed, Lord Stanley, in the 
remarks with which he accompanied his notice of motion, avowed 
the design to be to overcome, if possible, the difficulties which 
lie in the way of an extended emigration from Africa to the West 
The public has long been aware that the West Indians have 
after such a measure, and have been urging the 
government to its adoption ; and we see with unfei 

and alarm that the present ministers have so far yielded to their 
as to int the Committees of inquiry to which 
we have referred. The appointment of the Committees is not, of 


A, 


f 


course, tantamount to a decision of the question, 
inasmuch as | is a possibility that the result of- the inquiry 





z 
: 


defeat the design ; but gece Ase | 
the wish and aim of the cabinet. Nor can we say that Lord 
amley has been over scrupulous as to the means of egies 

| point. The persons whom he has proposed for his Com- 
ee ay ae almost without exception such as are 
nterested in the emigration contemplated, or committed 


the approval of it by a public expression of their sentiments ; 
with these bodies, p y constituted for inquiry, 





the whole question may be said to be prejudged. Little, how- 
ever, as may be from them of an — hearing, 
they are the instruments by which the friends of humanity must 
at the present moment work. Evidence must be tendered to 
them by which the facts of the case may be brought out and 
set in their true light, and the peau and principles be estab- 
lished on which{the friends of humanity object to the obnoxious 
design. Such an effort will involve much, both of labour and 
expense ; but the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society will not hesitate to encounter both. They have 
indeed already begun; and they solicit from their friends in 
every quarter references to persons qualified to render them 
assistance. 

We cannot part with the speech of Lord Stanley, without 
expressing our gratification at the noble testimony which the 
former part of it contains to the results of emancipation, so far 
as the blacks are concerned. His lordship here os what we 
have often said, and his authority will gain for it, we hope, uni- 
versal credence. Would that the latter part of his speech had 
done equal justice to his subject! 





Art last the American government has broken ground on the sub- 
ject of the Creole, and a long letter of hypothetical instructions 
from Mr. Secretary Webster to Mr. Ambassador Everett has ap- 
peared in the public papers. Of course the American Secretary 
represents the case as calling loudly for redress and indemnity. 
He lays down the broad rule, as the only one that will sati 
his government, that “aid and succour should be extended” to 
Americans by British functionaries, in cases involving the pre- 
sence of slaves, as in others affecting the interests of friendly 
states ; and this he would require “as much in the ports of Eng- 
land herself, as of her colonies.’ That is to say, he would have 
every British functionary, from the me grog to the lowest, enrolled 
as an assistant constable, in case of need, to American slave-holders. 
We believe him. The feeble and frightened tyrantsof the south 
would be very glad so vastly to strengthen their “ peculiar insti- 
tution.” But most assuredly they will not do it by British sinews. 
By the decision of British law, neither in Britain nor her colonies 
can a human being exist in slavery ; and a British officer who 
should dare to bring one into bonds, or hold him there, would do 
it at his peril. Such is the great and glorious principle which Mr. 
Webster modestly calls on the British government to abandon ! 
And this on the ground of the comity of nations! As if international 
courtesies were to have no limit, and could require or justify par- 
ticipation in crimes the most atrocious and abhorred! There is 
no possibility of such a concession being made by the British 
government. It is indeed humiliating to see the American cabinet 
soliciting it, for what, after all, is not a national object. Some of 
the states of the union as firmly repudiate ——e Great Britain 
does, and perpetually refuse that comity to their sister states 
which is demanded of us. While Mr. Webster cannot persuade 
the New Englanders to assist the southerners in catching run-awa 
slaves, to lecture the government of Old England on the subject is 
not only useless, but ridiculous. 

In the Congress of the United Sta 
tives has been deeply en with Mr. Marshall’s resolution, 
proposing to censure Mr. Adams for presenting a petition from 
some of his constituents for a dissolution of the union. i 
veteran statesman has sketched so bold an outline for his defence, 
and marked out for discussion a ground so broad, and containing 
so many dangerous points for the slave-holders, that the entire 

y seem to have been smitten with terror. They have in 
ismay consented to a proposition, in which Mr. Adams has also 
courteously acquiesced, that the resolutions of censure should be 
laid on the table ; that is to say, in American technical phraseology, 
that no further notice be taken ofthem. This motion on being form- 
ally pits was carried by a majority of fifteen, and this result is 
a defeat and humiliation of the pro-slavery party. Public feeling 
in the north has been on this occasion very strongly excited in 
favour of the aged champion of liberty, and his struggle on 
behalf of the right of cy has been duly appreciated ; so 
much so, that he is said by the Emancipator to be receiving at 
this moment higher honours than when he was elected to the 
presidency. 


the House of Representa- 





Tue arrival of the British Anti-slavery deputation in Paris, was 
preceded by the appeneaiioe of a hostile pamphlet on the part of 
the colonists, from the pen of M. Jollivet, a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies, and agent for the colony of Martinique. It hasa 
certain sort of cleverness, but it is altogether unprincipled and 
unfair. It is entitled English Philanthropy, and makes an appeal 
to all kinds of topics adapted to awaken irritation and contempt 
towards the ish nation. As a sample of his unfairness we 
may refer to the notice which the writer takes of the case of the 
Creole. He artfully misapplies our commendation of the forbear- 
ance of the slaves to their deeds of bloodshed, and then says “he 
leaves the facts, without comment to the indignation of his coun- 
try!” He goes on to exclaim :— 

“ Thanks be to God, English philanthropy has not yet gangrened us! 
Fanaticism has not yet red us cruel! I doubt if there can be found 
in France a pe rk cae 8 even ~~ <i the el-g 
slavery Repo ter, , 2 single man, who dares to logise for a 
black iring his li by assassination! Such a man has been found 
in ~ I te Lond Debus, chief justice of the court of Queen’s 
bench, and member of the house of lords. Lord Aberdeen, minister of 
foreign affairs, had declared that the British government had not power to 





bring the parties accused of revolt and murder to trial, and that the secre- 
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tary for the colonies bad sent out orders to release the nineteen persons 
who had at first been arrested. Lord Denman declared in his turn, that 
* the opinion of Lord Aberdeen was concurred in by all the judges sitting 
at Westminster Hall;’ and coolly added, ‘ At all events, your lordships 
will learn with pleasure, that two hundred human beings in a state of 
slavery have acquired their liberty !’” 

It would, perhaps, surprise M. Jollivet to know how many 
millions of omle in England sympathise in the joy thus expressed 
by Lord Denman. Is . Jollivet alone 
excepted, who does not? : 

As his concluding topic, M. Jollivet takes up the continued 
existence of slavery in British India, concerning which our own 

have furnished him all the information he seems to possess, 
and he finishes with a recommendation to British abolitionists to 
* occupy themselves less with the abolition of slavery in the 
French colonies, and more with the abolition of slavery in India.” 
This hit was to be expected, and we take the advice in good part. 
We shall ‘endeavour to pursue the abolition of slavery in India 
with so much vigour as shall alg consistency to our efforts, 
which will yet be continued, for its abolition in the colonies 
of France, and throughout the world. 


ere a man in France, 





In the Guiana papers we find an account of a public meeting of 
the coloured classes, and the formation of a society for the pro- 
motion of their common interests. We hail the token, and wish 
them both {zeal and wisdom. The following remarks on the 
subject are from the Gazette and Advertiser : 


The object of the meeting was highly laudable, and the society which it 
was proposed to establish niight, if conducted with unanimity and vigour, 
be productive of very beneficial consequences. In times past there has 
been, for obvious reasons, a great disposition on the part of those who had 
African blood in their veins to sink as much as possible that portion of 
their pedigree, and to separate themselves as far as might be from the 
mass of the population. The consequence has been divisions — 
themselves, breaking them up into a number of hostile little coteries, an 
a total separation between the mass of the community and those whose 
education might fit them, and whose position and descent would point 
them out, as the natural leaders and instructors of the mass of the people. 
Any thing that might be effectually done to reverse this order of cry 84 
and so to give to the community a greater uniformity of feeling, would 
very beneficial. 

e have inserted elsewhere ‘an extract from a letter of. the 
rev. W. Ketley, of Demerara, in relation to the state of British 
Guiana. Although it was written before the outbreak of the 
late disturbances, it contains statements highly deserving of 
regard, especially with respect to the sums of money supposed to 
be in the possession of the peasantry, and their competency to the 
purchase of estates. 

We are authorized to state that the letter on emigration to 
Jamaica, which a in our columns on the 9th ult., was from 
the pen of the Rev. George Wilkinson, an agent of the London 
Missionary Society, now resident in Kingston. 


From the Times of the 4th instant we copy the following extract 
of a letter from the Madrid correspondent of that paper. Having 
no other information, we insert it as we find it ; merely addi 
that, from the particulars stated, the conduct of Mr. Turnbu 
has evidently been such as to deserve the admiration and gratitude 
of all true-hearted abolitionists. 


The Espectador, a ministerial journal, announces the recall of Mr. Turn- 
bull, British Consul at the Havana. ‘‘ The Spanish government,” it says, 
“ had repeatedly demanded his removal. The a pemery of the English 
cabinet shows its good faith. It is certain that the consul had incessantly 
raised, as an abolitionist, questions which spread agitation and alarm among 
the population of the island of Cuba. Mr. Turnbull carried this mania to 
such an extent that it was impossible to continue him any longer in his 
consular post. He had latterly proceeded to Matanzas, where he began to 
question the people of colour respecting the period of their arrival in the 
island. The Spanish So pleaded temperately, and with perfect 

ropriety, its right and the justice of its cause ; and the British cabinet 
fon hastened to prove to it the good faith with which it is animated.” 











THE BEY OF TUNIS. 


WE gave in our last, from a private letter, the answer of the Bey 
of Tunis to the address borne by Mr. Richardson. We now copy 
from the Malta Times such particulars of the presentation as our 
limited space will allow. 

His Hi havin cenit a day for the reception of the 
testimonial, the Briti nsul-general, Sir Thomas e, made 


all the requisite preliminary ments. 
‘On the mo 3 of the 2nd of February, at an early hour, the 
Consul- . Ferrier the Vice-consul, Mr. Santillana the 


chancellor of the consulate and his son, Mr. Richardson, and 
Mr. Holman the celebrated blind traveller, left the city of Tunis 
for Bardo, the far-famed palace of the Beys of that country. 

The Bey received us in his powe hall of audience. On enter- 
-ing the hall, we found the Bey with several of his ministers 
standing waiting to receive us. There were present besides his 

i sg se treasurer Sidi Mustapha, the intimate friend and 
greatest favourite of the Bey ; Sidi Ahmed Ben Deéff, a private 
Se Garllr ey te mitre argh te aot 

e er the ; . 
minister of affairs for E residents. , : 

Immediately the saw us he walked up to us with a hurried 


strangers is marked with the sensibility, if not 

having none of that cold formality about it which is so forbid- 
ding in the intercourse of Europeans with Oriental princes. The 
Bey then, having himself sat down on a simple Euro chair, 
commanded his visitors also to sit down beside him, after 
Mr. Richardson had given the testimonial and the signatures to 
the minister of foreign affairs, to be presented to the Bey. On 
receiving the testimonial his Highness gave it to his pee 
secretary to be read, Arabic translations of all the papers se 
been prepared. Before the reading the Consuls and visitors 
coffee served up to them. : 

The first document read was an address of Mr. Richardson to 
the Bey: viz.— ' 

“I present to your highness, in the name of that God whom all 
Christians and Mussulmans worship, an address, or testimonial of 
gratitude, signed by the British officers, merchants, and residents 
of Malta and Gozo, Gibraltar, Florence, Leghorn, Naples, Smyrna, 
and Tripoli, thanking your highness for those PRELIMINARY STEPS 
which your highness has taken for the abolition of slavery in your 
dominions. 

“ Among the names, attached to this testimonial, your highness 
will find some, nay many British gentlemen of the greatest talent 
and most eminent rank, who have spontaneously come forward to 
testify their gratitude and admiration of the noble and philan- 
pe conduct of your highness to relieve suffering humanity, 
and build up again the fortunes of Northern Africa !_ 

‘We are convinced that your highness has achieved more honour . 
by this act for the abolition of slavery than any Mussulman Prince 
ever has done by war and conquest, or the promotion of the arts 
and sciences ; and, we feel persuaded that if your highness continues 
to complete this t work of emancipation for Africa, your 
highness’ name will descend, covered with glory, to the latest 
periods of the world. 

“Our countrymen are deeply sensible of the great merit of the 
pi sai, of their sovereign at the court of your highness, 
who has won Ate unceasingly represented to .your highness the 
great which your highness would accomplish by this measure, 
and the transcendent reputation which your highness would ac- 
quire thereby throughout Europe and the world. 

“We are happy to hear, likewise, that enlightened and philan- 
thropic Frenchmen have congratulated your highness on your 
noble determination to extinguish slavery ; for, in this immense 
measure of humanity, national rivalries can never enter.” 

Then followed the reading of the testimonial, and afterwards a 
letter from the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society was read. 
ee, the reading of these documents, the Bey at times shewed 
himself much agitated, and now and then made ejaculations in 
Italian and Arabic, putting his hand to his breast, and adding— 
“7 did it all from my heart !” 

we then addressed Mr. Richardson in nearly the following 
words :— 

“T am much obliged to you, Sir, for the trouble which you have 
taken in Lam ago. the address, and procuring the signatures. I 
am extremely grateful to those of your countrymen who have 
eet oot to present the address to me. am profound] 
sensible of the great honour thus conferred on me. And I wi 
not fail to seize every ye gwen which is in my power, to 
ameliorate the condition of the blacks of Africa. I began with 
pleasure the abolition of slavery, and I wili not cease to prosecute 
the great work of emancipation until I have completely extirpated 
slavery from my dominions.” 

The party now took leave of his highness. It was very flatter- 
ing to see the cordiality which existed between Sir Thomas Reade 
and the Bey. They talked together like intimate friends. 

We must not close the account of the presentation of the 
testimonial without recording our thanks to Sidi Ben Ayed, who 

tly interested himself in the success of our mission. Sidi Ben 
yed is one of the principal courtiers of his Highness the Bey ; he 
is the most opulent and influential personage in the kingdom of 
Tunis, and is in t favour. Indeed, his generosity and amiable 
disposition, together with * his knowledge of Christian countries 
(for he has been in Europe), render hima universal favourite. 
His sag are very powerful, and bear an excellent character. 
Sidi Ben Ayed, on account of urgent business, was not present at 
the presentation of the testimonial, but expressed his warmest 
sympathies for the success of the mission. He has, following the 
_—— of his noble and generous master, liberated many of his 

ves. 





STATE OF BRITISH GUIANA. 
(Extract of a Letter from the rev.W.Ketley, dated Dec. 3rd, 1841.) 


As to the state of the negros and their abiding good conduct, it 
strikes me that the most impartial testimony might be gathered 
from their masters, who, being unaccustomed ever to give them a 
good name undeservedly, have yet been constrained to speak well 
of them, however reluctantly. As theirs however, seems to be 
praise and dispraise almost with the same breath, even when th¢ 
applaud, it requires but little discrimination to decide on which. 
side truth pespenteeten T think it enough that every prediction 
which, in their gee be for reproaching the negro, they ventured 
to promulgate, has utterly failed. At present signs appear of a very 
unsettled state of feeling; but why? On many estates Port 

i ts have been ed, and, though nal fo thee lonear 
of the negro, have been privileged above Begs, 7 was the fashion 
to extol them before the negro ; it has been unwisely intimated to 
these that their services may soon be di . with ; and one 





step, and welcom he with a most animated countenance. The 
deportment of the Bey (who is a young man) in the reception of 


estate near us has been almost denuded of the negro population. I 
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and 
we have had of them a is taking place. | 
cadiak ond fearful ground of discon- 
has arisen. The_ y y had a meeting for com- 


when they tell us that eve } 
teen dollars more in making than the average market . 

‘wise man would make another hogshead, if such were the fact ? And, 
to remedy this ruinous loss, they ron to begin in January to 
give 32 cents for the tariff rate of labour per day. Mx.——— knows 
what the tariff is, and what heart-burning it has ee nent. 
They pores pF enema no payment unless the day’s labour by tariff 
is : 


compl pose further, in every such case to exact 
16 cents, that is cightpenee, per day for house rent from each 
labourer who shall fail ! a aes See usual allowances— 
mo more to allow them food the estate (by which I understand 
ains grown on the estate), at a moderate charge, as heretofore. 

'y propese not to allow a labourer, if in any case (as when the 
ground is light, or the grass not heavy) he should be able, to get 
more than his day’s wages by extra labour, &e.&e. And when it 
* js remembered that the are mostly located on the estates, 
and have not houses of their own, you will see how entirely they 
wil] be at the mercy of their masters when all have combined to 
act together thus. Before the people will be well aware of this 
combination of ters I fear great restlessness will prevail, 
especially if, as I heard yesterday, some have begun already te act 
even beforehand, Suppose a ease. A negro is unwell, so as not 
40 be able to get through his task—he is not ill so as to go to the 
estates’ hospital (where only the doctor is expected to attend), 


but, by remaining at home two or three days, he hopes to recruit. 
Because he (or she) is not at the hospital, he is adjudged squatting 
or idling at home, and is brought into the estate’s 8d. for every 


such day. Ofsuch an instance I was told yesterday, produeing, as 
might well be supposed, t discontent, and some are said to be 
leaving the estate ; but where will the discontents be able te go, if 
other planters under combination choose not to : them ? 
Such as have lands of their own, as some have, will leave estate 
geteration, fairly driven away by whatever you may choose to eall 
—to me it is not unlike onpremion. But a great outery is made 
as to the iner wealth of the negro, and missionaries have so 
written as to confirm the belief. Lg A inion is not as theirs. True, 
— of 400 transfers ( ps 500) of land have been d to 
i ers. Have all paid for the land! Can it be said to be theirs 
peg ag er hae for ¢ ad bey boii od Prgulneel 
it will be found that the negro, ignorant of figures and not remark- 
able for calculation, has been carried beyond his reach. In the 
peper I send you by this mail you may see that one instance has 
elready occurred, at Plantation Blyden Hall, where already the 
sbourers who had purehased have failed to fulfil their engagements, 
and it has returned to its proprietor. This to me is signal. The 
same perer informs ren that 80,000 dollars have been to be 
paid by labourers for a plantation to be called Victoria; but you 
read also that half, i. ¢. 40,000 dollars has been, or (mark the words) 
is to be, paid in hard cash—the rest when? It is one thing to affix 


a time € payment, another to fulfil it. I also know of a purchase | *Ppli 


where half is paid and half to be paid ; ak Se Snnevians, ia, tin ae 
negros be able to meet it. But it will be said that they must have been 
y well off, and have had enormous wages, to be able even 
to advance so much. This isa fallacy. I have spoken to several 
oogres, inquiring how they had been able to make such purchase ; 
they have replied that many of them have thrown their money 
» forming in each case a joint company—that, when they 
were slaves they reared stock and ear ya provision on waste parts 
the estate ; and, as the master to give them fish and plan- 
most of them who wanted to take care put their bits up ina 
sate Dinah, 0nd 80 it became much @ little at a time ; but that now 
they are it ig not so, every thing is dear, and it is hard to lay 
by without self-denial, But how then do you expect to fulfil your 
ent} They reply it is our intention to work most of our 
time for our former masters, and our wives always will be at work ; 
and, what time we can spare, we shall help such of our older brothers 
who will try to plant provisions, to sel] and pay the balance. I ma 
be as gloomy in my fore as any planter in some people’s 
estimation, but still I do forebode ; I do not believe the negros are 
ay hy ged and, if the planters’ combination stands, they never 
will. But I have said nothing of the ruinous taxation on provisions 
-Which our legislature will contrive shortly, if possible, to put on the 
3 and productions of our negro friends—which, if not paid in 
; panty ene be Eade by the knock of the hammer ; and then 
will become of negro wealth! Why, it will be ssid they had 
a of money to buy their estates, and were too lazy to cultivate 
hem, and s0 they have come to want, as predicted by the planters ! 
And are there no indications of such imputationsalready? I think 
a careful reading of the papers will show you that there are. 





Correspondence. 
To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
In the account of the proceedings of the anti-slavery deputation to Paris, 
it was stated ‘‘ the deputies dined with M. Guizot,” 
As this might be u tp inelude the whole deputation, it seems 
right to ex that three of the number,* one from England, one from 
d, from Scotland, tall it best, under the circumstances, 
foreign 





.* one 
to decline the invitation, althoug! sensible that it was ‘il 
“ot eoureeny fom the miniater of | ce eee 


~~ "Yours sincerely aad respectfully, Jo: 
Birmighom, Fons Menh Sab Tak ml, Jeamn Seon 
* Messrs, Sturge, Dunlop, and Dr, Madden,--Ep. : 





| rence to their present relations with the 


Parliamentary Proceedings. 


HOUSE OF ComMMONS, MARCH 22. 


Lord Staxiey rose to bring forward the motion of which he had 
iven notice—viz., for a select committee to inquire into the state of the 
ritish possessions on the west coastof Africa, idly with refe- 
r ; native tribes ; and a 
select committee to inquire imtothe state of the different West Indian 
colonies, in reference to the existing relations between employers and 
labourers, the rate of wages, the eupply of labour, the s and expense 
of cultivation, and the general state of their rural and agricultural eco- 
nomy. He said that, at that late hour of the night, he should be very 
unwilling to trespass unnecessarily on the of the house ; but he 
thought the house svould perceive that, standing in the situation which he 
bad the honour to fill, and having two committees to d his 
observations in respect of them would be confined to Gs. 9 address—it 
was impossible for him to enter on the inquiry into subjects so 
without offering a few words to the house, while fernishing documents in 
respect of those interests which he was about to advocate. He felt 
that, in doing so, he should not be able to call the attention of the house to 
topics of local or controversial imterest, but he thought he might fairly 
claim their indulgence on a subject of immense importance to the interests: 
of the country; and, considering bow d y he was involved in this 

uestion, and the situation he held, it was natural that he should be anxious 
be the great experiment which he was tbe organ of proposing. And he was 
py to say that, so far as rded the result of that great experiment on 
the whole of the population of the West Indies that had been peo sent 
he believed he might say without exception, that it had been satisfactory 
beyond the most sanguine expectation of the most ardent colonial well- 

wisher. In every island, not only had physical prosperity increased to a 
great extent, but, what was more gratifying still, there had been a continu- 
ance of industrious habits, of improvement in the social system and reli- 
gious and moral habits, and of all those qualities which were of ~uge- & 
more importance than the animal comfort of the “erage (hear). He 
thought be might safely state to the house, that be bad not exaggerated 
the present social condition of the West India colonies, so far as related 
to the labouring populetion, when, in en official statement, which it had 
become his duty to draw up not long ago, in answer to the supposed 
failure of the great experiment of emancipation, he bad ventured to state 
that, since the Emancipation Act, the negros had become thriving and 
contented, had improved their manner of living, increased their comforts of 
enjoyment, and, while the offences against the laws had become less, 
their moral habits bad become better. The number of marriages 
among them had increased, and they knowledge and infor- 
mation, influenced in a great degree by the ministers of religion. 
Such had been the results of ; and, as fer as related to the 
primary objects of the act, the success had been complete. He would not 
read many extracts to the house, but he could not help calling their 
attention for a short time to some of the representations which had been 
made by persons in authority in the West cullen, with regard to the present 
condition and prospects, of the negros; and, although the condition of the 
various islands varied according to their different circumstances, the pros- 
perity of the labourer, and of the planter also, was more conspicuous in 
the thinly peopled and fertile new colonies, than in the old more densely 
peopled colonies. He believed, however, that the facts were more or less 
eable to the whole of the colonies throughout the West India islands. 
He excluded the colony of the Mauritius, and confined himself to the 
West India colonies. And the observations with which he was about to 
trouble the house had reference to the colonies of Jamaica and Demerare. 
In 1840, Sir Charles Metcalfe gave the following report :—Six years after 
the passing of the Emancipation Act, and after two of his government, he 
said that the present condition of the peasantry in the island of Jamaica 
was very striking. He did not suppose that any peasantry had so many 
comforts or so much independence. ‘Their behaviour was peaceable, 
and in some respects cheerful, They were found to attend Divine service 
in good clothes, many of them riding on horses. They sent their children 
to school, and paid for their schooling, and not only attended the churches 
of their different communities, but subscribed for their respective churches. 
Their tsa. was remarkable, and he was happy to add, that in most respects 
they deserved what they had. They were generally well ordered, free 
from crime, had much improved in their habits, and were constant in their 
attendance on Divine worsbip themselves, and in the attendance of their 
children, and were willing to pay the expenses. The last report of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe was on the 4th Victenbar, 1841, and he (Lord Stanley) 
had received it with regret, because it contained the resignation of bis 
government, during which he bad rendered most valuable services to the 
colony. Sir Charles Metcalfe said that, with respect to the labouring 
population, formerly slaves but now perfectly free, they were more inde- 
pendent than in other free countries. He ventured to say that in no 
country in the world could the labouring population be more provided 
with the comforts of life, or more at ease, or more free from oppression 
than were the of the island of Jamaica. The next statement he 
a Stanley) would read to the house was by a stipendiary magistrate. 

e said, it would appear wonderful how so much had been accomplished 
in the island in building, planting, and digging, and making fences, without 
a cessation of labour on the of the po ion. The reason was, thet 
the emancipation from bondage to new Son, new desires, and new 

stren; the exertions of the negro, and enabled 
him to labour in his own plantation, and to spare time to labour in 
the plantations of others. And to that statement was attached a 
most singular document, which showed the number in one parish, 
not of those who had landed possessions, but of those who had entered 
their names as being the owners of property liable to taxation, and who 
had stated their willingness as freemen to bear their proportion of the 
public imposts. In that parish, in 1836, there were 317 names ; in 1840, 
1321; and im 1841, 1866. And the number of freeholders, whe had 
become freeholders by their accumulations and industry in the island of 
Jamaica, was, in 1838, 2114, and in the space of two years, in 1840, their 
number had increased to 7340, He felt confident that he was not weary- 
ing the attention of the house by stating circumstances so, im t and 
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‘its at tee oe He was sure that even at that 
late hour, lie should not be unnecessarily trespassing on the | ; 
house, while he stated what had been the result of that and generous sugar sg then. Bee 

sacrifice. on the negro population of the colonies. He liad a statement | the West Indies in co ve periods of years, he found that in the same 
now before bim of the —_ which could be earned’ by an able-bodied | period’ of years to which he had referred whee 
labourer, willing to work six or seven hours a day, in the colony of| namely, in the six years which preceded emancipation, the average 
Demerara. [t appeared that the net amount earned in 1840 was not less | amount was 3,965,000 cwt. ; oS ee of app the aver 
than £23 in wages actually 2 ye Ri house and provision grounds, | fell to 3,058,000 cwt.; and in the first of freedom, it sunk aga 
worth £15, and medical attendance, ch cost £3, in alf £41, beside the | to 2,824,000 cwt. ; and in the’ year 1840, it fell from 3,900,000 cwt., w 
-advan of having churches and schools free from parochial or any other | had been its original — to 2,810,000 cwt. If the house would 
rates ever. T Was another statement before him, saying, that the [allow him to enter into these details, he did not wish to produce 
resources of the colony were great if there were only hands for their} any impression of an exaggerated nature, but admitted that the dimi- 
development, and that there was no country in the worlt, in which houses, | nished quantity of sugar produced had been made up to the race 
provisions, grounds, medical attendance, schools, chapels, and ministers, | of late years by the increased price which they received, and that, ugh 
‘were. more within the reach of the masses, or where the masses were | there was a smaller amount of produce, yet, when he looked at the amount 
‘more protected in their rights than in that colony. And what was the con-| received in the six years preceding emancipation, he found it to be 













sequence ofall this prosperity on the negro mind? Had it led to habits of | 5,320,000 dollars ; in the four years of apprenticeship 6,223,000 dollars; — 


vagrancy and indolence? Had it led the negros to abandon the pursuits | in the first year of freedom yo ortaged dollars; in the next year 5,424,000; 
of industry, and to give up the cultivation of the sail? He might mention | and, although in this year there would be a large reduction, still there 
the mode in which the wages were applied by tle labourers wlio accume- |, would be a fair remuneration. for what was lost by the diminution of 
lated them. In 1859, some of them bought an abandoned sugar estate| produce. The planters, therefore, had not sustained any very serious 
for 30,000 dollars, or £2000. sterling, two-thirds of it being paid down | diminution of their income from this cause ; but they had suffered a very 
- in hard dollars, and the remaining portion being agreed to be paid'| serious and ruinous expense in the cultivation of their estates from the 
within three weeks. The person who made this statement to him | want and scantiness of labour—from the abstraction of labour in ‘conse- 
‘added, that. they intended replanting the estate, and that this entire | quence of the industrious application of the labourers to their own farms 
transaction spoke volumes against the alleged idleness of the negros,|—from their having become possessors of property, instead of mere 
and showed that they preferred to remain on the dear but cultivated | cultivators of the soil. In consequence of this, the planters were com- 
estates of the colony, rather than go into the uncultivated districts where | pelled to pay exorbitant and enormous wages, and, from the information he 
estates. might be purchased for a mere trifle. In 1840, an estate in the | had saaivek he believed that, in several of the colonies, so extravagant 
neighboudllocd of Annandule, on the east coast, way purchased by 140 or| were the rate of wages and the expenses of cultivation, that unless sume 


150 labourers, for 50,000 dollars, or £11,000 sterling. 20,000'dollars had | remedy could be provided, it would be impossible for the owners to — 


been offered for anotlier estate on the same coast, but tle bargain had not | cultivate many of the estates. He would beg leave to state oue case, 
been yet concluded. The same things happened in Berbice. 20,000| which was deserving of being made a subject of investigation by a 


dollars were offered for an estate on the west coast of thatisland. The} committee, and of being te by the cross-examination of witnesses, — 


sums offered on these occasions were in ready money, and were the market | which was a much more satisfactory process than could be adopted upon 
prices of the estates. The last account on this subject he had received | any written statements, which were not liable to such a course of investi- 
within a short period indeed. On the 30th of November last, Governor | gation. He had some reports on the subject from Trinidad, where a 
Light wrote to say that another estate on the east coast had been purchased | committee of planters had collected evidence as to the result of the 
for 80,000 dollars, or £16,000 sterling ; 30,000 dollars having been paid in | enormous expenses incurred in the cultivation of estates. Another com- 
hand, 5000 having been paid within a. month after the contract had been| mittee had been appointed on the same subject in Demerara, and he must 
entered into, and the renminder being agreed to bo paid within a slirt| say, that from those reports it appeared impossible for cultivation to be 
time after possession should have been given up; and that, out of 200| carried on, if they contained statements at all a eponye ge to the truth. 
— who had entered into the contract, 100 had already paid down 400| He had a report of sixty-two sugar estates from the 1st of January to the 
dollars each ; one man, who, from keeping a horse and gig, was supposed | 31st of October, 1841, in which period the expenditure was 1,091,000 
to be wealthier than the others, having contributed 2000 dollars. The | dollars, while the return was 217,000 dollars, malting a gross loss upon the 
result of the emancipation had been, in the first instance, that large and | whole of the estates of 874,00U dollars; and from November to December 
exorbitant. wages hud been demanded by the no ; and, in the next|'the same committee stated the expense to be 1,295,000, and the total 
place, that they became thrifty and frugal, and were laying by their savings, | revenue 312,000 dollars, the loss being 983,000 dollars. He. did not, of 
acquiring property, and industriously gs gen, Tagan condition. He could | course, pretend to vouch for the precise accuracy of these statements. 
multiply instances of this description, but that he was afraid of wearying | He could only say they were founded upon the report of a committee 
the house, with regard to the conduct of these labourers, and the manner{ who had investigated the subject very carefully, having directed their 
in which they applied their money and accumulated property. Governoz | inquiries to the estates of those planters“who had hitherto carried on 
Light, in another despatch, written soon after the tst of August, 1840, | their plantations with most success and prosperity. Governor Light, who, 
said that he had not thought it necessary to make that anniversary a day of | whatever might be his predilections, coald not be accused of being unduly 
. thanksgiving, but that it was most satisfactory to regard the conduct of the | oy ay in favour of the planters, was not satisfied with this result, but 
working classes, who appeared to sink the remembrance of their past state * forwarded to him (Lord Stanley) a despatch, in which he said he 
in the present enjoyment of freedom. Governor Light said that he visited { had the honour to transmit a statement made to him by a gentleman who 
Essequibo in 1858, and again in 1840, and that it was gratifying to report| had always been of moderate opinions, and well disposed to the govern- 
the change which had taken place in the bearing and habits of the negros since | ment. He did net, however, wish his name to be mentioned, there- 
1838. In the following year he repeated his visit, and he found, in parts | fore the governor withheld it, as well as the names of the estates referred 
where there had been scarcely a house standing before, that houses were | to, designating them only by numbers 1, 2,3, and 4, This statement he 
now numerous, and that eighteen properties had been sold to the negros in | said would afford proof of the ruinous expenditure on these four estates ; 
small lots, on which se 4 erected neat cottages, and that a respectable | and, if all other estates were in the same condition, the position of the 
village, with a good ch and school, had sprung up there. There was a| planters must be very disastrous indeed. ‘Fhe statement was uot so bad 
new settlement three miles eastward of Essequibo, and near to Williams- | as some relating to other places, but it confirmed a representation of the 
town, where the congregation was numerous, attentive, and well-dressed. | condition of four of the Best estates in Demerara, on the authority of a 
As far as the negros were concerned, the experiment had been most suecess-| gentleman whom he (Lord Stanley) did not know, but who was repre- 
ful, They bad more than vindicated the se which had been entertained of | sented as being a man of moderate opinions, and perfectly competent to 
them by the advocates of emancipation.. y proved the value which they | form a judgment on the subject. The result of the statement was, that, 
set upon, and they took every opportunity to make the best return in their | upon one of the four estates, there had been an excess of revenue over the 
power, for the gift of freedom conferred on them by the British parliament. | expenditure of 5,961,000 dollars, being the difference between 37,000,000 
if the house wanted another proof of the success of the experiment, they | and 49,000,000, while on the other three estates there had been an actual 
would find it, not in the amount of produce raised in those colonies, but in| loss. These statements he should wish to have subjected to the investiga- 
the amount of the exports from this country to them during the periods | tion of a committee, and he thought they were well deserving the atten- 
preceding and following emancipation. There had been, no doubt, a dimi-| tion of a committee of the house of commons. It was of the utmost 


nution in the amount of sugar raised in those colonies, but nothing could | importance that they should be considered dispassionately, , and deli- 


calml 
be a better proof of the success of the experiment than the amount of the | berately, as he was sure they would pa | any committee whieh should be 
produce exported to them from this country. The average value of the | appointed to puta. 2: the subject. Well, now, the planters were natu- 
exports during the six years preceding the apprenticeship was £2,783,000 y very anxious that a remedy should be provided for this state of things, 
from 1825 to 1838 £3,578,000, and in the first year of freedom £4,002,466 | and it was quite clear that there were two remedies, and only two remedies, 
—(hear, hear). It was true that there was a depression last year, but yet | by whieh the cultivation of those estates could be profitably carried on ; 
the exports amounted to £3,492,734. He would not trouble the house | the one was by a reduction of the expenses of cultivation by the introduc- 
with details with regard to schools, chapels, and churches. He thought | tion of a better mode of management, and that would require to be specially 
that he had now said enough to show what was the state of improvement in| considered, and the other by —— increasing the population 
the social condition of the negros in those colonies. If they were the only | by encouraging immigration into colonies; thus, by competition, 
parties whose interests were concerned in the welfare of those colonies, it | diminishing the wages of labour, and enabling the to culti- 
would not be now a part of his duty to call on the house to appoint a| vate theif estates at a more reasonable expense, He should not at 
select committee, for the purpose of investigating the various subjects con-| present enter u the details of the first mode. There were various 
nected with the ruraland agricultural economy of the West Indies. Not-| points conneeted with it well werthy of attention—such, for example, 
withstanding this great prosperity on the part of the negros, for which he | as whether it would be possible to intreduce a system somewhat assimi- 


could not be unthankful for having beén instrumental in persuading the | lated to our ings one, ing the labourers somewhat in the condition 
and giving them an interest lent upon, and insepara- 


British bp apes to confer the boon of freedom on that ill-treated race, yet | of tenants, 

he could not shut his eyes to the fact that, though the and paramount | ble from, that of the landlords, and re ; them participators in the 
ps of the advocates of emancipation had been reali yet the causes | benefits arising from the improvement of the soil, and the increase of the 
w 


ich led to the present results with re to the negros were productive, | amount of the produce. He knew that there might tie some tical dif- 
akin. on the planters, bard? serious | ficulties in the way of such jaye gps ol it would be well to consider © 


not only of great and unmerited har 


sarmounted. It would also be neces- 


injury to the commerce of the British empire—an he could not disguise | how far they were capable of be n 
from himself or from the house the fact, that the West India 3 were sary to consider how far it would practicable to save ual lak ur on 
now suffering serious loss and serious injury. And it would be his duty to | various parts of an estate. On these points it would be highly desirable 
ask the house of commons to take into consideration, and to inves that persons conversant with cultivation in the West Indies should be — 
before a select committee, what were the canses of these losses ; and, if y | examined by other parties conversant with cultivation this country. 


in 
appeared to admit of a remedy, to consider what means could be adopted | With to immigration, all the details would proye that, as far as it 
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affected the labourers, so fer as it had been carried on with. to all 


persons of Af:ican descent, whether Tiberaled Africans from the coast of 


Africa, or immigraats from the United States, or from the neighbouring 
islands, the effect had been satisfactory—there had been little of disease, 










nothing of suf nd little of mortality, and all s of African 
descent ° ' x li in 4 prooks f f the , . They were 
satisfied r 0 n,ahé p who had received them were 
satish it was admitted that condition was 


h their conduct, 
improved. He wished he could say the same of immigrants from Europe ; 
but he was bound in truth to state—and he wished to state it publicly— 
that, so far as he could judge from the oe of persons from Europe 
to Jamaica or Demerara—particularly into those parts to which immigrants 
naturally resorted—namely, the low lands of the country, there had been 
2 duandiid- Aagetu-ol-aplibeing, shiah. hed hed a.Setsl ofleaie the health 
and lives of persons so circumstanced : and, in justice to the colony, he 
was bound to say, that, so sensible were they of the fact, that, desirous as 
they naturally were of procuring an accession of labour, a resolution had 
been proposed in the house of assembly, discouraging immigration at the 
expense of the public from the British islands or other parts of Europe. 
Some immigration had been carried on to Demerara by the Portuguese. 
Those who so immigrated had made themselves very useful to the persons 
into whose employment they entered—principally the shopkeepers in towns 
and had proved very industrious ; but unfortunately their introduction 
was accompanied, in the first instance, by a very great degree of “wges. 
and the mortality was not less than from 7 to 10 per cent. of the whole 
number. Under these circumstances he had felt it his duty to lay a state- 
ment before the Portuguese government that they should not suffer their 
subjects to emigrate to a British colony, where they might be subjected to 
so much soffering. If that were permitted to go on, it might be made a 
subject of complaint hereafter ; and he had therefore felt it his duty to 
communicate to the Portuguese government the whole of the information 
he had received on the subject, and to caution them against allowing their 
subjects to expose themselves to such a lamentable degree of suf- 
fering and mortality as they might be liable to in those islands. In 
passing, he was happy to say that in the colony of Demerara, even 
the accounts of the Hin Coolies, who were certainly a class of persons 
which, next to Europeans, suffered most, were much more favourable 


than at an early period, and represented that the recent mortality | ha 


among them had been very trifling—(hear, hear). Now, it was quite 
clear that, as far as immigration was concerned, the coast of Africa 
was the quarter from which the colonies expected the largest supply ; and 
he Lord Stanley) should not be dealing fairly by the house, he should 
not be dealing fairly by the colonies or the country, if he did not state that 
he saw very great objection, and doubt, and obstacles in the way of any- 
ang like an unlimited emigration from Africa. He thought it would be 
likely to give rise to a suspicion of much more abuse than at present 
existed, and also give rise to the jealousy of foreign powers ; and, though 
he was convinced that a perfectly free emigration from the coast of Africa 
to our West India colonies se place emigrant in more favourable 
circumstances than he was in at presentin his own country, and, if the 
stream of emigration could be kept up, with the constant opportunity 
afforded the emigrant of returning to Africa, he believed that no step 
which could be taken would be so effectual for the promotion of the inte- 
rests of humanity, and the extension of civilisation, and religion also, 
among ‘the tribes on the coast of Africa, still it was a subject to be dealt 
with with the greatest caution and care, for he did not pretend to say that 
the difficulties had been understated. For this purpose he intended to 
move for the appointment of another committee, whose inquiries should 
be simultaneous with the inquiries of the committee into the state of agri- 
culture in the West Indies, He wished for a committee to inquire into 
the state of the settlements on the coast of Africa, icuarly with refe- 
rence to their relation to the labouring classes. house was aware 
that this country possessed alcng the Gold coast a number of detached 
rts or settlements, occupied by British subjects living under an anoma- 
ous form of government ; at one time held by the crown, but now managed 
exclusively y a committee of merchants, who administered what was 
called British law, which was administered without the appurtenances of 
British law, for there was neither judge nor jury ; indeed, the law was 
rather crudely administered—(a laugh). But in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of and all round these forts were native tribes, intimately connected 
by trade and commerce with these forts, and to a great degree influenced 
by the merchants within these forts ; and it was of the greatest importance 
that we should well consider the precise relations—the legal and real rela- 
tions—in which we stand in se to these surrounding natives—(hear), 
At present there was a certain degree of British law administered without 
British machinery, and administered also out of British districts without 
any legal authority. Under the law so administered sentences were 
ree imprisoned, and debts recovered, and all that related to 
aw, W t the legality of jurisdiction, carried on with all the semblance 
of authority. Perhaps this state of things was a necessary-evil, but at 
the same time it was an evil. It left those tribes in great doubt as 
to our real authority, and tended to produce a power which was at 
once acknowledged to have passed the limits of law, and which placed 
no limits on its own encroachments, except at its own discretion or 
indiscretion. If these settlements, thus occupying perhaps not more 
than a square mile or two, were made the ports from which emigra- 
tion was to be conducted between Africa and the West India 
colonies, one of two things must occur. The neighbouring tribes, or the 
or portion of them, were in a state of domestic slavery. He believed 
re were some tribes who were free; and he should like it to form. one’ 
of the inquiries of the committee, to ascertain which were the tribes that 
were really free, and had the disposal of their labour and persons at their 
own free will. Among spent majority, however, there was no doubt that 
domestic slavery prevailed. Then one of two things must occur; either 
emigration would consist of run-away slaves who had left their masters, 
with whose institutions and customs, they = er beyond our 
limits, we had no possible right to interfere, and, having 30 left their 
masters, taken refuge in our settlements ; in that case, we ran the risk of 
upon ourselves the ill-will and j of these neighbouri 
tribes, with whom we had been on terms of the pap id gine Pi fen 
over whom we had influence; or, on the other , under the name 
of permission and license to free labourers to emigrate to our colonies, the 


fee 





colonists = t. a i native chiefs for the 
emigratio tit rbjects ra pins be agg other words, they 
would buy these emigrants ; and, consequently, strong suspicions would 
attach to us that we were attempting to establish a new slave-trade on the 
coast of Africa. He did not (: that these obstacles were not over-rated ; 


f were not ( bé Surmognted grithout 
ube atid: befo e world, and that, if 
“was our det duty to prévent the 


slave-trade in Africa, under whatever colours it might appear—(cheers). 
If we could surmount them, let us declare to the world, the mode by 
which we intended to surmount them, the protection which we would give 
those persons, and the extent of our ntee to the merchants. If we 
rete _ do that, we — be justified yi withholding from the West 
ndies a free emigration of labourers.from the coast of Africa; but, if we 
could surmount these obstacles, and take care that os _Aftien.. should be 
protected, then he said that such emigration, conducted on principles of 
entire freedom, would be productive of incalculable benefits, not only to 
the individuals the subjects of that emigration, but, in its ultimate results, 
by their intercourse with civilized society, to the interests of civilization, 
the interests of humanity, and the promotion of christianity throughout the 
continent of Africa (loud cheers). He thanked the house for the patience 
with which it had listened to his observations (hear, hear) upon a subject 
whose importance, whatever might be the manner in which he had intro- 
duced it, at least deserved the attention and serious consideration of the 
house (hear, hear). He had endeavoured to state the case as it appeared 
to him on a careful perusal of official documents, without prejudice or 
exaggeration ; and all he hoped was that, if the house desired to enter 
into a discussion upon the subject, it would preserve the same care to 
avoid exaggeration and prejudice ; and if, a committee were entrusted with 
the subject, that those two important points, intimately connected as they 
were, would meet with the committee’s full, fair, and deliberate consideration. 
Major C. Bruce seconded the motion. 
Mr. V. Smiru expressed his gratification at the very able statement 
which had been made by the noble lord the secretary for the colonies, 
seeing that his name was identified with the working of that great experi- 
ment which had proved so successful, At the same time, he (Mr. V. Smith) 
could not help feeling the great difficulties which the committee would 
ve to encounter in the course of their inquiry. The noble lord pro- 
posed, through this committee, to inquire into the state of the different 
West India colonies, in reference to the existing relations between em- 
i fe and labourers, the rate of wages, the supply of labour, the system 
and expense of cultivation, and the general state of their rural and agri- 
cultural economy. From the statement made by the noble lord of the 
prosperity of the labouring population in these colonies, it sppeared that 
they were not only prosperous, but were making purchases for themselves. 
Now the task which would devolve upon the committee was of a very 
delicate character, and they must take t care not to interrupt, by any 
suggestions they might make, that feeling and harmony which now 
existed as between the labourers and the employers. And, indeed, the dif- 
ficulty of this question was increased by the union of such various sub- 
jects for the consideration of a committee. He would suggest to the noble 
lord whether it would not be advisable to give a power of conference 
between the two committees as to the introduction of free labourers. But 
the most interesting inquiry would be whether they would be able to pro- 
duce any thing upon which the house could legislate or not, and eg 
the mass of evidence could not fail to make an interesting document. Wit 
reference to the first committee, he thought the inquiry must be limited. 
If there were any thing in the noble lord’s speech which he had to regret, 
it was that the noble lord had not stated what course the committee on the 
west coast of Africa were to pursue. ‘ 
Mr. Wax ey doubted whether the noble lord expected to get the least 
information from these committees. With reference to the second motion 
of the noble lord, he could not conceive the object of it, because the 
speech of the noble lord gave the most delightful account of the hap- 
piness of the emancipated slaves. Twenty millions had been given to 
the proprietors of the soil in the West Indies, as compensation for losses 
which they might have sustained. ae were now suffering from a 
want of labour, and were enduring all those changes which the noble 
lord himself had anticipated, when ‘. brought forward the great measure 
in 1833. He feared that the free labourers, whose condition was now so 
much improved, would be swamped by this measure, and reduced from a 
state of ye geass happiness to one of the greatest distress, He believed 
the object of the noble lord was to ensure the complete success of the 
xa Ss. rn Act, but he feared that, with respect to this measure, a pres- 
sure had been put upon the noble lord by the planters, who had informed 
him (Lord Stanley) that, unless he consented to it, we should not have a 
sufficient supply of sugar in this country. But the subject was one of 
at difficulty and delicacy, and he would therefore only say further that 
Sharad the committee would be so constituted as to protect the rights of 
the liberated slaves. 
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